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Jif ;>= J;^Tl cl'jj ii\j j: ujiC^ii-jf iy:/>'j lJ>:^>j' i/wj/r; o^j^<^ 

:^^::_ i*^i_ David Henige-i^ 
"On]y The works of Herodotus and Thucydides have 
survived intact and the work of bolh, each m its own 
way, presaged much laler hisloncal irivesligation. 
Boih combined the ust oToral tradition with 
infurmaliun utitk-ctcd personally from informants. By 
his Dwn account Heradoiu^ iravelled widely 
throughout Asia Minor and ihe Near East collecting 
Stories about the past and invcstig^tiiig monumenial 
remains there, so thai much of what he included in 






his work purported lo rclase to periods many 
centuries before his own lime" ^ ^ 

V^^il ^ OS's- L'''' r^^ S'>l-(i i/j/jh:'! .u/^i i^ L^ c,l>'i/£^ 

: u-^ Jj^£ (^ David Henige -Lb. -^ ^ b^f /jJ^IjjL 
■^Thucydidcs started recording almost as soon as Ihe 
war began and continued ihroughoui the 27 years it 
lasted, wandering from one Greek city to another 
interviewing participants using these data helped him 
to include numorous speeches in his work, aboui 
which be admitted that he did not aim for 'strict 
accuracy' but preferred instead to describe what he 
fell were the sentiments most befitting" the occasion 
on which the speeches were delivered"-"^ 

"An important early group of what we would call 
traditional histonans were the bards and poets of the 
Ehic world-Wales, Scotland and especially Ireland, 
Like many historians of today, these people spoke 
abOLit the past as a way to earn a livelihood and to 
gain prestige within their own society."' ' 

,iL, l/^U lT'J JiK^iJM jt ijt"} 



L ^y- o>L^ /l:'^^ J'^/'i- 0^'S- t^i'^\yk. p^ o>^i^'j .£- 

"With the possible exception oflbn Khaldun, the 

most inflU'Cntial Muslim historian was al-Tabari 

(d-923), who undertook the ambitious project of 

telling 'a\] that occurred from Adam until the present 

time' largely on the basis of what was or had been 

oral tradition. His account of tho A'orld before 

Muhammad consists of a long series of tales about 

imponant figures and events that had become part of 

the popular miemory-Biblical personages, Alexander 

IHe Great, a few Roman and Byzantine emperors, and 

the legendary persion rulers. He presented these 

stories in no particular order and they were natural 

full of errors, if regarded as history, When al Tabari 

reached the Muslim era he began to use written 

sources more freely and he cited variant traditions 

though he did not attempt to reconcile them. For his 

own times he began Lo early directly on eyewitness 

accot.iniS, often repeating several without stating his 

own prtftrence, to the point where his work became 
(4) 

largely anecdotal" ' ' 



(r) 

"The oral lriisior>' began at Columbia universiiy in 
1948 under the ledership of professor Allan Nevm, 
The object was to seek accounts that were never 
recorded, explanations of motives thai do not appear 
on paper, and other elusive elements of history." *'• 

"Old men drooling about iheir youth? No! many 
might now be slightly, more generous, and admit oral 
history."'^' 

i/' ji ^&^ hA' JL; /-L jy,g( ^^1. . ^'\f Jii .^\^.^/y 

"The historians can make nothing of them of any 
positive value, in the absence of corroboratory 
evidence of a documentary, archaeological, or other 
kind, for the simple reasons that ihcy can not be 
traced to their origins and without knowledge of 
origins the ordinary critical tests can not be 
applied."'^* 



"The Tad is that the opposition to oral evidence is as 
much founded on feeling as on principle. The oldtr 
generation ofhisloiians who bold the chairs and the 
■ purse-strings are instinctively apprehensive about the 
advent of a new method, ll implies that they no 
longer command all the techniques of their 
profession, flence the disparaging comments about 
young men tramping Ihfi streets with tape recorders, 
and the grasping of straws of justify their specticism: 
usually a reminscencc (il should be noted) about the 
inaccuracy of either their own or some other person's 
memory. Beyond this there is - and not only among 
older scholars - a fear of the social experience of 
inteiriewing, of the need to come out of the closet 
and talk with ordinary people. "'^ ' 

jM lK--^' ^/•C h^t I. j-i ,^ t^f' jti/ ^ 5a- Jlj t^lj dL 

"Where there is no writing or almost none, oral 
traditions must bear the bru.ni of historical 
reconstruciion, They will not do this as if they were 
written sources. Writing is a technological miracle. It 
makes utterances permanent while not losing any of 
their faithfulness, tvtn though the situation of 
immediate intimate communication is lost, Hence, 
where writing is widely used, one expects very 
detailed and very diverse sources of information, 
which also allow for a very detailed reconstruction of 
the past," ^^* 



Ju j^ji ^ 4_jv ^\j^\^t^ i;.i( .,1 /^L^"i B^/;> c>-L g-'^^Z: / 

s'c'ii'j^L/; ji^]^Jl^^!:}i b^f tTi^'ii^t^i't^'i-ii^ ^^> ^J^ o^^ 

jj-tf'/fejt^ j^L^r i_i t^jf^r^L j3}\>^ J^ ;^ Jji Jl^ jir bA- 

(r) 

^r^^^^^ £..U ,^ _.lv jlA^f /^ 4';V<C ^^j^ ?i^ C^x b>C- Jl; / 

"In the meamime it is ihe constant definition of 
tradition as worthless, the relegalion of worthless 
history "to the realms of folklore" which docs so 
niLieh harm to (he study of folklore as a science 
because the historian misnames an historical error as 



Iradiiion, or fails to discover, ai the moment he 
requires it, Xht fact which lies hidden in tradition, he 
mu5l nol dismiss the whole realm of IradiUon as 
useless. Ibrhistoncal purpose ■' ^ ' 

"He further stated that stories of war and quarrels are 
not records of actual occurrences but are folWori^, as 
attested to by ihcir geographical distribution- Lowic 
conceded the point that tradition narratives are 
significant in the understanding of psychological, 
social and religious phenomena associated with a 
tribal culture, but ht categorically refused to allow 
any historical credence to the details oC the 
narratives."' ' 

'■iL. iJ^i^Montell _i_ W \J^/^' s^A ^' 
"Russian historical songs have been excellent sources 
of history when approached by the discarding scholar 
Y.M. Sokolov described how the tendency of the 
people to idealize Ivan the Terrible led to a departure 
from historical truth in one of their songs, [n the year 
1581 Ivan the Terrible Jn a fitofwTath, murdered his 
son Ivan, but in historical song describing the 
incident, the anger of Ivan was vented on another son 
who had been accused of treachry. Other than this 
one radical departure from reality, soklov contended. 



the song preserved a great many of the real 
circumstances sun-ounding Ihe event" *' * 

"Folklore grows out of the national experience, 
Jordan slates, and an understanding of oral tradition 
would greatly contribute to those who wish more 
ulearly to understand Lhe histoncal narrative" ''^' 

(r) 



».-L?i^>Lfc-t^) >-^{ ^ hi- Jl; ^^ J^r ljl^ -^ ;i/V: '^-^ L^ 

"As laiowledge always procteds from the kno%vii to 
tht unknown, no particular attempts were made by 
early archaeologiSTS io trace the earliest remains of 
civilization on our soil, although some seals wjtln 
letters in pic in graphic script attracted the attention of 
General Cunningham. The existence of seals 
indicated to him some early civilisation and these 
camt from only one place in the Punjab, namely the 
ancient city of Herappa" 

7l\ jii jt sd'i^u'^i^O^ -L^ d^ ^U- ^J^i J^^ ^ LiT JJ?'*ULrl/ 



"The legends about Safidon, which praclically relate 
ihe story of the holocaust of snakes by Janamejaya, 
and the events leading there to, are very widely 
knowTi throughout the Punjab, and foiro perhaps ont 
of the mo?! important groups of the legendary lore of 
the people. The stoTynaverladeu, however, with much 
subsequent Brahmaniqal lore- is told in the Adi Parva 
c{ the Maha-Bharara, and again partially in the 
Bhagavaia Purana and has been the subject of endless 
speculation. U no doubt relates Ihe war of 
extermination carried on by the Aryans about Dehli 
(Dilli) against the Naga race of the Punjab, and is 
thus a tale of much historical imponance" '■'■*' 

^J^ii 'tjti J" Jvji^/ Sj^ If I- -c^ 6^ Jl ui^i^ ^~A- fij: ^a C 
-^ ^^ J^ j]^i 41 e- i\/~^(^i/^Vf^ ^i^ij iJ^j: j/^j 

f^»?J.lr^ wj'.^"_i. Jl^l^Z: ^U'V/lfw-^^-Al^ Jj^'v 
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£^ Jjf j^f Tfi- j^^iS^/C (j^^T<=- u^i^sL J-i/il^/i" j1,c j^J/f 

f;jt Ten .L. JkJ^iJ^^^J 
"Another reason for iht invasion, according lo a. 



number of contempcrary historians and ^Titers, both 
IndJEin and European, is that Nadir entered India at 
the invitation of the Nizamu'1-Mulk, the veteran 
viceroy of the Deccan, it has also been asserted that 
Saa'dat Khan, the subadar of Oudh, was jointly 
responsible with the Nizamu'1-Mulk for itiviiing 
Nadir to come."'^'^^ 

i£ j}Z Jj ' \^^> ^\& A ^j 

£. jn hi ' 1^ J^ f^ J 

^ y o'*^ \J> ' i—i Jl^' l/ii l/ir 

S'ji>/ i- ijJ^ij^J^j) jvjj if£. ^f, j: JjUf wJ^ i/fiAOi. 
^jUi/ i/Z -^r jt^^l Y-4l^ S'Ui^^ i- Ji> i^i; ^(^fj^ L; -/^ 

-Ll^rr f_^jy^ tJ;>'^j' JOjj^ ^szf^^tjytj: ^jhi^^ So^/^C\f 

"It is not always remembered that under British rule 
some 150,000 Punjabis were notified under the 
crimiral tribes Act as belonging to tribes and castes 
whose hereditary occupation was deemed to be 



crime" <"* 



ijitjj' Jij- lJ j^y^ eft;*/' ;:>*" w^ -^4 *i^ cSj'-'I'-^ iT^iAfli 

'^On tli« very evening of the meinorablfr 14th of 
September <Thc assault of Delhi) a Mahemodati 
official of the postal depaTtment arrived at Lahore 
from Googira. came before the cKief commissioner, 
and reported, with p some whal maUcious twinkle of 
the eye, that all the wild and predatory tribess 
inhabiting the jungly country between Lahore and 
Mooltan had risen. In reply to a question, he further 
informed the chief commissioner thai the number of 
Ihc insurgents amounted 10 exactly 125,000 men" ^ ' 



. iJiT fj Jl ^t 'US' fj J^ Ju LJ ^- Lji^/ J bii 
yj^^ J^. ^ J lTl.^ ji^ J-^i^yV *1 J.V;^'-^ )^ U^ (j> jL->-J .jf 
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